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FIBER  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON 
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*  WOOL,  F  LAX,  AND  SILK 


k  GR ICULTU  R  E 


°  PRFLIMINAkr 


S.  493-57(3)     AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  in 
the  U.  S.  has  shown  a  declining  trend 
since  the  World  War  IT  peak.  On  the 
other  hand  the  consumption  of  manmade 
fibers  has  increased  steadily  since  the 
1920's.  During  1956  the  consumption 
of  cotton  declined  about  1/2  pound  from 
1955  and  the  consumption  of  manmade 
fibers  declined  more  than  a  pound.  All 


of  the  decline  in  the  manmade  fibers 
was  in  rayon  and  acetate.  Although  the 
consumption  of  cotton  was  below  a  year 
earlier  it  was  about  1/2  pound  above 
that  of  1954.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  the 
trends  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past 
are  changing  but  experience  during  1956 
indicates  that  these  trends  should  be 
watched  carefully. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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SUMMARY 


Disappearance  of  U.  S.  cotton  during  the  1956-57  marketing  year  is  now 
expected  to  total  about  15.8  million  bales,  about  k.k  million  more  than  in 
the  preceding  season.    Exports  may  be  a  little  more  than  7  million  bales  com- 
pared vith  2.2  million  last  season  while  the  estimated  domestic  mill  consump- 
tion of  8-3 A  million  will  fall  below  the  1955-56  total  of  9-2  million. 

The  carryover  next  August  1  is  expected  to  drop  to  12  million  bales, 
2\  million  less  than  a  year  earlier.    This  will  be  the  first  reduction  in 
stocks  since  1951. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  31  week  period  from 
July  29,  1956  through  March  2,  1957  totaled  5.3  million  bales,  compared  with 
5«U  million  during  a  30  week  period  approximately  a  year  earlier.    It  is 
likely  to  continue  below  a  year  earlier  through  the  rest  of  1956-57  since  the 
ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  grey  goods  at  mills  continued  to  in- 
crease through  January. 
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Consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  in  the  United  States  in  1956  was 
about  26.0  pounds.     This  was  0.5  pound    less  than  in  1955  hut  was  still 
higher  than  the  195^-  level.     Consumption  of  manmade  fibers  declined  even  more, 
down  about  1.2  pounds  from  the  11.2  pounds  of  1955*     AH  of  "the  decrease  in 
manmade  fibers  occurred  in  rayon  and  acetate  as  consumption  of  the  non- 
cellulosic  manmade  fibers  increased. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1956  through  January  1957  were  about 
3.8  million  running  bales,  compared  with  0.8  million  a  year  earlier  and  the 
1955-56  total  of  2.2  million  bales.     Trade  reports  indicate    that  exports 
continued  at  a  high  level  in  February. 

Sales  of  CCC  stocks  for  export  between  August  1,  1956  and  August  15, 
1957  totaled  about  7  million  bales  as  of  March  19.     An  export  program  for  the 
1957-58  season  was  announced  on  February  19»     The  first  sale  under  this 
program  was  made  on  March  19  when  237*355  bales  were  sold.     The  average  price 
for  Middling,  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  was  2j.k"J  cents  per  pound. 
This  was  very  close  to  the  average  price  for  sales  under  the  1956-57  program 
on  the  same  date  of  27. k2  cents.    Cotton  exported  under  the  1957-58  program 
must  be  shipped  after  August  15,  1957*  within  9  months  of  the  delivery  of  the 
cotton  or  warehouse  receipts  by  CCC  to  the  purchaser  and  no  later  than  August 
1,  1958. 

As  of  March  15  about  3  million  acres  had  been  placed  in  the  cotton 
acreage  reserve  for  the  1957  crop.    Prior  to  March  1  the  maximum  limitation 
on  cotton  acreage  placed  in  the  acreage  reserve  was  10  acres  or  30  percent  of 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,  whichever  was  larger.     On  March  1  it  was 
announced  that  those  growers  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so  could  place 
additional  acres  over  and  above  these  limitations  in  the  acreage  reserve  but 
the  sign-up  was  to  be  completed  by  March  11. 

In  view  of  the  acreage  reserve  commitments,  the  acreage  harvested  for 
cotton  is  likely  to  be  at  least  3  million  acres  smaller  than  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  entire  country  of  17.6  million. 

On  February  9  "the  minimum  price  support  level  for  the  1957  crop  of 
upland  cotton  was  announced  at  28.15  cents  per  pound  for  middling  7/8  inch 
cotton  at  average  location.     This  compares  with  29.3^-  cents  for  the  1956 
crop.     The  1957  minimum  support  level  was  based  on  77  percent  of  the  mid- 
January  parity  price.     This  level  will  be  increased  if  a  combination  of  the 
parity  price  on  August  1,  1957  and  the  supply  percentage  as  of  that  date 
indicate  a  higher  level  of  support.     However,  it  will  not  decline  below  the 
28.15  cents  already  announced. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Disappearance  of  Cotton 

Disappearance  of  cotton  in  the  1956-57  marketing  year  is  estimated  at 
about  15.3  million  bales.     This  compares  with  disappearance  of  11. k  million 
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bales  in  1955-56.     The  estimate  of  disappearance  in  I956-57  includes  mill 
consumption  of  about  3—3/4  million  bales  and  exports  of  a  little  more  than  7 
million  bales.     The  current  domestic  consumption  estimate  has  declined  from 
that  previously  estimated,  but  the  estimate  of  exports  is  larger. 

Domestic  Mill 
Consumption 

Consumption  of  cotton  by  domestic  mills  from  July  29,  I956  through 
March  2,  1957  amounted  to  about  5.3  million  bales.     Consumption  during  this 
31  week  period  was  approximately  3  percent  smaller  than  consumption  during 
a  30  week  period  approximately  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  daily  rate  of  mill  consumption  has  been  below  that  of  a 
year  earlier  since  the  start  of  the  1956-57  marketing  year.     In  February  1957 
the  rate  was  approximately  3^800  bales  per  day  smaller  than  in  February  I956. 
Although  the  February  1957  rate  increased  about  the  normal  seasonal  amount 
from  January,  the  January  rate  was  up  less  than  seasonally  from  December  and 
December  was  down  more  than  seasonally  from  November.     If  the  rate  of 
consumption  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  current  season  continues  at  the 
February  rate,  with  normal  seasonal  changes,  a  total  of  about  8-3/4  million 
bales  would  be  consumed  for  the  entire  season.    During  the  1955-56  season 
about  9*2  million  bales  of  cotton  were  consumed  by  domestic  mills. 

Ratio  of  Stocks  to 
Unfilled  Orders  for 
Cotton  Broadwoven  Goods 

Stocks  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods  at  mills  have  continued  at  between  hO 
and  52  percent  of  the  unfilled  orders  for  these  goods  since  the  end  of 
September.     During  the  October- January  period  a  year  earlier  this  ratio 
fluctuated  between  .22  and  .25.     The  higher  ratio  indicates  that  consumption 
probably  will  continue  below  a  year  earlier  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
current  marketing  year. 

Mill  Margins 

The  mill  margins  for  cotton  gray  goods  or  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  a  pound  of  cotton  and  the  value  of  the  gray  goods  made  from  that 
pound  of  cotton  (average  17  constructions)  has  declined  over  the  past 
several  months.     In  October  the  average  mill  margin  was  30.75  cents  per 
pound.    By  February  it  had  declined  to  28. 31  cents,  compared  with  30. 68  cents 
per  pound  a  year  earlier. 

The  decline  in  the  mill  margin  was  caused  by  declining  fabric  values 
and  rising  cotton  prices.    The  average  value  of  the  fabric  declined  from 
64.55  cents  in  October  to  63. 02  cents  in  February.     In  February  1956  the 
average  fabric  value  was  6^(.k6  cents. 
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Prices  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  in  manufacturing  fabrics  have 
increased  since  the  start  of  the  current  season.     In  August  these  prices 
averaged  about  33*36  cents  and  in  February  they  averaged  about  3^*71  cents 
per  pound.    Despite  the  increase  from  August  to  February,  prices  in  February 
1957  "were  more  than  2  cents  below  prices  in  February  1956. 


Fiber  Consumption 
Per  Person 

Consumption  of  fibers  per  person  in  the  U.  S.  in  195©  "was  smaller  than 
in  1955  (See  table  12.)    The  consumption  of  cotton  in  1956  was  down  about  0.5 
pound.      The  consumption  of  rayon  and  acetate  declined  about  1.5  pounds. 
Consumption  per  person  of  the  non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  increased  by  about 
0.3  pound    during  1956,  continuing  a  long-time  upward  trend,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  was  up  about  0.1  pound    over  1955*     The  consumption  of  all 
fibers  in  1956  totaled  about  38*7  pounds  per  capita,  compared  with  kO. 3 
pounds  in  1955 • 

Exports  of  Cotton 

Exports  of  cotton  from  August  1  through  January  1957  were  about  3*8 
million  running  bales.     This  compares  with  2.2  million  bales  during  the 
entire  1955-56  marketing  year.     Trade  reports  indicate  that  exports  during 
February  continued  at  a  high  level.    Exports  for  the  1956-57  marketing  year 
are  expected  to  be  a  little  more  than  7  million  bales. 

Exports  during  December  and  January  -were  very  large,  about  939,100  and 
788,000  bales,  respectively.    These  were  the  largest  exports  during  these 
months  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  compare  with  about  158,700  and 
7'7,800  in  December  1955  and  January  1956. 

Exports  of  slightly  more  than  7  million  bales  from  the  U.  S.  during 
the  current  season  indicate  that  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world 
on  August  1,  1957  will  be  about  1.8  million  bales  larger  than  they  were  a 
year  earlier.     The  1957  carryover  in  the  foreign  free  world  is  estimated  at 
about  9*7  million  bales.     A  year  earlier  the  carryover  was  approximately 
7.9  million  bales.     Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  is 
increasing  by  about  1  million  bales  and  production  of  cotton  abroad  is 
estimated  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.     (See  table  1.) 
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Table  1.-  Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton:  Foreign 
free  world,  1952-53  through  1956-57 


Item 

:  1952-53  : 

1953-5^ 

195^-55 

.  1955-56 

: 1956-57  1/ 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  hales 

hales 

bales 

hales 

bales 

Starting  carryover 

:  10.9 

10.3 

9.5 

9.8 

7-9 

Production 

:  13*7 

13.9 

15.9 

16.1 

16.0 

Imports 

:  3-0 

3-8 

3^ 

2.2 

7.0 

Total  supply 

:  27.6 

28.0 

28.8 

28.1 

30.9 

Consumption  ! 

16.5 

18.1 

18.7 

19.3 

20.3 

Net  exports  to  Communist  : 

countries,  exports  to  : 

,k 

the  U.  S.,  and  destroyed: 

.8 

•  3 

.9 

Total  disappearance 

:  17.3 

18.5 

19.0 

20.2 

21.2 

Ending  carryover 

;  10.3 

9.5 

9.8 

7.9 

9.7 

l/  Estimated. 
Source:    Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Sale  of  CCC  Stocks 
for  Export 

Sales  of  CCC  stocks  of  cotton  for  export  between  August  1,  1956  and 
August  15,  1957  totaled  6,981, 85^  bales  as  of  March  19.    Sales  by  CCC  for 
export  are  made  every  other  Tuesday  at  competitive  world  prices.    On  March  11 
a  partial  catalog  of  CCC  stocks  of  1955  crop  cotton  was  issued  and  on 
March  19  CCC  sold  582,160  hales  at  an  average  price  of  27.^2  cents  per  pound 
for  middling  1  inch  at  average  location.      The  loan  rate  for  this  quality  at 
average  location  is  32.7*4-  cents  per  pound. 

On  February  19  an  export  program  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  upland  cotton  for  the  1957-58  marketing  year  was  announced.  This 
program  is  "substantially  the  same"  as  the  program  for  the  1956-57  season. 
Cotton  purchased  from  CCC  for  export  cannot  he  shipped  until  after  Aug- 
ust 15,  1957  and  the  cotton  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  other  cotton  must 
be  shipped  within  9  months  after  delivery  of  the  cotton  or  warehouse  receipts 
by  CCC  and  no  later  than  July  31,  1958.    A  total  of  237,355  hales  were  sold 
for  export  in  the  1957-58  season  on  March  19,  the  first  sale  under  the 
1957.58  program.    The  average  price  for  which  CCC  sold  middling,  1  inch 
cotton  at  average  location  was  27. U7  cents  per  pound. 
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Cotton  Products 
Export  Program 


Equalization  payments  are  being  made  for  cotton  products  exported  dur- 
ing the  1956-57  marketing  year  to  offset  the  price  advantage  gained  by  foreign 
mills  under  the  cotton  export  sales  program.    Payments  to  exporters  of  cotton 
products  from  August  1  through  February  amounted  to  about  7.5  million  dollars. 
These  payments  were  made  for  exports  of  about  107.2  million  pounds  of  cotton 
products.    These  products  include  practically  all  items  from  finished  fabrics 
through  waste.    The  payments  and  the  pounds  covered  by  the  payments  for  each 
classification  under  the  export  payments  program  are  shown  in  table  2.  The 
largest  payment  occurred  in  November  1956  and  the  largest  number  of  pounds 
covered  by  payments  was  in  January  1957'    The  announcement  of  February  19 
stated,  "The  current  cotton  products  export  program  (Announcement  CN-EX-3) 
will  be  amended  in  the  near  future  in  order  to  extend  the  program  through 
next  season." 


U.  S.  Government  Financing 
of  Cotton  Exports 

Funds  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports ; 
which  can  be  used  in  the  1956-57  fiscal  year  (July  1,  1956  to  June  30,  1957), 
totaled  about  458  million  dollars  as  of  March  14.    If  completely  used  these 
funds  will  finance  the  export  of  about  3.1  million  bales.    About  267  million 
dollars  were  used  in  1955-56  to  finance  the  export  of  about  1.6  million 
bales,  as  shown  below. 


Table  3'-  Programs  of  the  U.  S.  Government  for  financing  the  export 
of  cotton,  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955  and  1956 


1955-56 

1/ 

1956-57  2/ 

Program  : 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

•    Quant  ity 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

Export- import  bank  loans  : 

60.5) 

65.O 

O.k 

International  Cooperation  : 

) 

1.1 

Administration  : 

113-2) 

3/158.1 

1.1 

Public  Law  480  : 

Title  I 

86.6 

•  5 

4/235-4 

1.6 

Title  II  : 

6.4 

1/ 

0 

0 

Total  : 

93.0 

•  5 

235-4 

1.6 

Grand  total 

266.7 

1.6 

^58.5 

3-1 

1/  Paid  expenditures  and/or  shipments.    2/  Authorizations  available  for  use 
in  1956-57.     3/  Authorized  for  delivery  in  1956-57  and  unpaid  authorizations 
carried  over  from  1955-56  to  1956-57.     4/  Excludes  following  agreements  for 
which  purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued:     India  -  $46,879>8l6, 
Indonesia  -  $6,248,354,  and  Korea  -  $430,000.     5/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 
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Table  4  .-  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  \J 
and  CCC  minimum  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States , 
December  1956,  January  and  February  1957 


n  • 

United 

X  ±  l^C     JL/CX  • 

Cll  lfl  1  "l  "t"  v 
V^UCtJ — L  Kjj 

Quality 

jjuuxiu.  3/ 

"nriimH    ix  /  < 

JJvJLXLlU. 

P/ 

Cents 

ucii  00 

—  —  ~— —  -  —  , 

1QS6 

Bombay ,  I ndi  a 

Broach 

Vijay,  fine 

25.28 

23.32 

SIM  15/16" 

J\cL!TclC,XXX  ^    X^oJSJ-o  ocLXl 

PftQ  TT  nd 

x  xixc?   o  Lr 

JX  •  WX 

PU  71 

Oxiu  X. 

x ^iiJixx  ^    lux  j 

U7  20 

PQ  21 

lvl    -L    _L  /  XVJ 

UCiU     1  G.UJ.U  ^      XJX  (26  J — L 

TVnp  S 

6/ 

P^  Q0 

lYict  UcUXlUX  UDj  riCAltu 

ru  x.  J./  3^ 

p8  Us 

ivi  J-  xy 

Xj  1       j    rci  u. 

TflTicm'  q    ■hvno  S 

6/ 

p8  Up 

Oxlvi    X.-  j/  Jl^J 

A  "1  PYPn^T'i  a.      TT rrw^ni" 

rlXt--A.Cll4^XX  XCL  ^     Xjgi^Y  O 

riuiiiiiu'-uii.  «)v_/v»^*-i- 

■^0  7Q 

Ml-]/  8" 

iTanuarv . 

19S7 



±J Will U CLJf  ^  XiHX_LCl 

■Rtti?)  f»h 

Xjx  UCLLll 

Vijay,  fine 

26.35 

23.50 

SIM  15/16" 

"pp.  r»V)  "i       PflVi  Q  +  pn 

1\.C1.X  Gtv-xl-L  y      X  GLIVL  O  uG.ll 

28Q  F  Si  rid 

fine  S  Ci 

30.68 

2ii  Q0 

T  7TT1  "1  T*        Th  "1 7^  Vp»  V  < 
X<XIUXX  ^      i  Ul  ACji  , 

A  r»Q  1  o  TT 
-rt.^—  O.  J_C*.  XX 

82 

PQ  44 

M  1  -1  /  16" 

ivl    X.    -J-  /  X1—' 

TVdp  S 

6/ 

P4  07 

oxivi  3-1-/  3^- 

ivicL  OciXIiCJxUo  j  lvlCAltU 

M  1_1  /^P "  7/ 

0/  jj.  .00 

P8  £k 

JY1  x._X/  3c; 

XjXXLLct y     xCX  U. 

XctXl^UXo     Kjj  ^ 

6/ 

p8  rq 

OxiYl  -L-3/-'-D 

A  "i  (=>  v o.  n   t*  i  £\  Wo"\jt\'\" 

A  c  Httioi  mi  crnnH 
noiiuiuuxix  ^kjcvx 

so  8U 

00 

jx  >uu 

M   "1-1  /ft" 

X  C  L/X  uai  Jf  y 

1  QS7 

"Rnm"hf3v  Tndifl 

JJUIUUCL  V    *  X11U.XG. 

XJX  UGL.il 

Vijay,  fine 

27.72 

23.67 

SLM  15/16" 

lYCLX  ctC XIX  y    xcS-ivXo  Udll 

PftQ  TP  Qinri 

fine  S  G 

29.81 

25.06 

SIM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey 

Acala  II 

45.36 

29.64 

M  I-I/I6" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Type  p 

24.26 

SIM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

M  1-1/32"  7/ 

8/32.43 

28.80 

M  1-1/32 

Lima,  Peru 

Tanguis  type  5 

6/ 

28.76 

SIM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

Ashmouni  good 

51.08 

31.20 

M  1-1/8" 

basis.    3/  Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    4/  Net  weight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  minimum  sales  price  -«■  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  minimum  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the 
month.    5/  Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  No  quotations.    7/  Delivered  at  Browns- 
ville.   Net  weight  price  =  actual  price  +  O.96.    8/  Nomimal . 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AMS. 
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The  figures  shown  in  table  3  indicate  that  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  195*+,  will  comprise  the  largest 
source  of  funds  for  U.  S.  financing  of  cotton  exports  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.    In  1955-56  "the  International  Cooperation  Administration  program  was  the 
largest  source  of  funds  - 

Prices  for  U.  S. 
and  Foreign  Cotton 

Foreign  spot  market  prices  for  foreign  cotton  since  the  start  of  the 
current  season  have  generally  been  above  prices  for  which  the  CCC  has  sold 
American  upland  cotton  for  shipment  before  August  15,  1957-     (See  table  4  ). 
Although  the  differences  between  the  prices  for  American  upland  cotton  and 
the  various  kinds  of  foreign  grown  cotton  have  varied,  prices  for  foreign 
cotton  tended  to  be  further  above  prices  for  American  upland  cotton  in 
February  1957  than  they  were  in  August  1956.    For  the  five  growths  for  which 
prices  are  shown,  the  differences  tended  to  increase  for  three  growths,  to 
decline  for  one,  and  showed  no  discernable  tendency  for  one.     (See  table  5  ). 

Table  5 • -  Differences  between  prices  for  American  upland 
cotton  and  prices  for  foreign  cotton  l/ 


Differences  2/ 


Foreign  market 

1956 

1957 

Au 

ig.  : 

Sept . : 

Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

:  Jan. 

:  Feb. 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Bombay,  India  : 

k. 

99 

4.86 

4.18 

3/ 

I.96 

2.85 

4.05 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

:  3- 

47 

2.15 

3.21 

4766 

6.30 

5.78 

4.75 

Izmir,  Turkey  4/ 

:  17- 

GO 

10.84 

11.54 

22.83 

17-97 

17.38 

15.72 

Matamoros,  Mexico 

:  1. 

69 

2.30 

2.29 

2.82 

2.70 

3.02 

3.63 

Lima,  Peru 

:  8. 

39 

11.30 

10.99 

10.00 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

:  14. 

55 

14.21 

17.77 

17.62 

18.84 

19.84 

19.88 

1/  Price  differences  for  qualities  shown  in  table  4. 

2/  Prices  for  American  upland  cotton  subtracted  from  prices  for  foreign 
cotton . 

3/  Not  available. 

%j  Computed  from  spot  market  price  in  Turkey. 

Supply  and  Carry- 
over of  Cotton 
in  the  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.    supply  of  cotton  in  the  1956-57  marketing  year  is  a  record 
high  of  about  27.8  million  running  bales.    The  previous  record  was  26  million 
bales  in  1955-56.    Included  in  the  1956-57  supply  is  the  record  starting 
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carryover  of  about  lk.5  million  "bales,  a  crop  of  about  13.2  million,  and 
estimated  imports  of  about  .1  million.    With  an  estimated  disappearance  of 
15.8  million  bales  this  season,  a  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  of  about  12  mil- 
lion bales  is  indicated.    This  will  be  the  first  time  since  1951  that  the 
carryover  has  declined. 

The  1956  Crop 

The  1956  crop  was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  March  20  at 
about  13,150,000  running  bales.     This  compares  with  a  crop  of  1^,5^2,000 
bales  a  year  earlier.     The  crop  was  harvested  from  about  15*7  million  acres. 
A  year  earlier  harvested  acreage  was  about  I6.9  million.     The  yield  per 
harvested  acre  for  the  1956  crop  was  estimated  at  about    *408    pounds.  This 
yield  is  exceeded  only  by  the  record  high  yield  of  kl'J  pounds  for  the  1955 
crop. 

duality  of  the 
19 56  Crop  High 

The  1956  crop  of  upland  cotton  was  higher  in  grade  than  any  crop  since 
19^7.     The  grade  index  for  the  crop  was  96. 0  (Middling  white-100) .  This 
compares  with  a  grade  index  of  93-2  for  the  1955  crop  and  96-9  for  the  I9V7 
crop.     About  kQ.2  percent  of  the  1956  crop  was  Middling  and  higher  white 
grades,  compared  with  3^*6  percent  of  the  1955  crop. 

The  average  staple  length  of  the  1956  crop  was  the  largest  on  record, 
32.7  thirty-seconds  inch.     This  compares  -with  32.6  for  the  preceding  crop. 
About  76.6  percent  of  the  1956  crop  was  1  inch  and  longer,  compared  with 
75«1  percent  of  the  1955  crop.    Approximately  69.6  percent  of  the  1956  crop 
was  1  inch  to  1  l/l6  inches  in  staple  length,  compared  with  6O.3  percent  of 
the  1955  crop. 

Acreage  Reserve  Program 
for  the  1957  Crop 

The  sign-up  for  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  the  1957  crop  was 
completed  on  March  11.    A  preliminary  report  as  of  March  15,  indicates  that 
about  3  million  acres  from  upland  cotton  allotments  were  placed  under  this 
program.     In  view  of  these  commitments,  the  amount  of  cotton  harvested  will 
be  at  least  3  million  acres  smaller  than  the  total  of  the  State  acreage 
allotments  of  I7.6  million  acres.     Payments  to  farmers  who  participate  in 
the  acreage  reserve  program  could  be  as  much  as  151*5  million  dollars.  The 
objective  of  the  acreage  reserve  program  was  to  remove  3*5  to  4.5  million 
alloted  acres  from  cultivation. 

Prior  to  March  1  the  maximum  amount  of  acreage  that  could  be  signed 
under  the  acreage  reserve  program  for  cotton  was  10  acres  or  30  percent  of 
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the  farm  acreage  allotment,  whichever  were  larger.    Some  farmers  had  indicated 
a  desire  to  sign  more  acreage  than  these  limits  permitted.    On  March  1  it 
was  announced  that  those  who  had  indicated  such  a  desire  could  do  so  within 
10  days.    The  announcement  stated,  "In  counties  where  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments total  less  than  4,000  acres,  funds  are  being  made  available  for  the 
acceptance  of  all  additional  acreage  that  has  been  offered."    In  larger  cotton 
producing  counties  the  acreage  reserve  "may  be  limited  to  45  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  allotment  of  such  counties."     (See  table  6.) 

Table  6.-  Acreage  reserved  for  1957  sign-up  as  of  March  15,  1957 


:  Signed 

:  Signed 

State 

:  within 

:  State 

:  within 

:      farm  limits 

:      farm  limits 

Acres 

Acres 

Alabama 

265,190 

Mississippi 

251,134 

Arizona 

42,11+2 

Missouri 

17,857 

Arkansas 

187,862 

Nevada 

665 

California 

73,556 

New  Mexico 

13,833 

Florida 

15,658 

North  Carolina 

121,557 

Georgia 

287,943 

Oklahoma 

197,306 

Illinois 

113 

South  Carolina 

198,361 

Kansas 

5 

Tennessee 

68,052 

Kentucky 

1,058 

Texas 

1,118,805 

Louisiana 

120,803 

Virginia 

3,474 

Maryland 

20 

Total 

2,985,394 

U.  S.  Market  Prices 
for  Cotton 

The  average  price  for  middling  1-inch  cotton  at  the  14  spot  markets 
was  33.85  cents  per  pound  on  March  26.    This  compares  with  the  average  loan 
rate  at  these  markets  for  this  quality  of  cotton  of  33*02  cents  per  pound  and 
the  price  a  month  earlier  of  33.81  cents.    Although  the  market  prices  for 
middling  1-inch  cotton  have  increased  slightly  during  the  past  several  months 
they  have  remained  close  to  the  1956  loan  level. 

Price  Support  Level 

for  the  1957  Upland  Crops 

On  February  9  the  price  support  level  for  the  1957  crop  of  upland 
cotton  was  set  at  a  minimum  of  28. 15  cents  per  pound  for  middling  7/8  inch 
cotton  at  average  location.    This  compares  with  29.34  cents  per  pound  for 
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the  1956  crop.     The  1957  support  level  was  based  on  77  percent  of  the  mid- 
January  parity  of  36.56  cents  per  pound.     The  announcement  of  February  9 
stated:  "In  the  event  that  the  minimum  level  of  support  required  by  lav  on  the 
basis  of  the  supply  percentage  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing  year 
(August  1,  1957) ,  and  the  applicable  p3.rity  price  is  higher  than  the  support 
level  announced  today,  the  level  of  support  will  be  increased  accordingly. :' 
The  mid-February  parity  price  for  upland  cotton  was  36.81  cents  per  pound. 
This  was  0.2p  cent  above  the  mid- January  parity. 

Stocks  of  Cotton 
Held  by;  the  CCC 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  the  CCC  on  March  15  totaled  about  10. 5  million 
bales.    Of  this  total  only  about  If,  000  bales  were  extra-long  staple  cotton. 
About  k.l  million  bales  of  these  total  stocks  were  held  as  collateral  against 
loans  on  the  1956  crop  and  about  6.k  million  bales  were  upland  cotton  owned 
by  CCC.     A  year  earlier  total  stocks  held  by  CCC  were  about  13*3  million 
bales.    About  115,000  bales  of  this  were  extra-long  staple  cotton  and  loans  on 
the  1955  crop  amounted  to  about  o.k  million  bales.    Upland  cotton  owned  by 
CCC  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  6.8  million  bales.     (See  table  13.) 

Cotton  Linters 
Prices  Increase 

Prices  for  cotton  linters  increased  steadily  from  August  through 
February.    Prices  at  Memphis  for  grade  2,  staple  2,  averaged  10. 50  cents  per 
pound  in  February  compared  with  10. 30  cents  in  January  and  8.25  cents  in 
August  1956.    Prices  for  grade  5.>  staple  5>  averaged  7.25  cents  in  February 
compared  with  7*05  and  4.75  cents  in  January  1957  and  August  195o  respec- 
tively.    Similar  price  increases  occurred  for  other  felting  qualities. 

Prices  for  chemical  grade  linters  showed  the  same  kind  of  movement. 
Prices  at  Memphis  averaged  5«25  cents  in  February,  5»15  cents  in  January,  and 
2.88  cents  in  August  1956. 

These  price  increases  probably  were  caused  by  a  decreasing  supply  in 
relation  to  demand  as  discussed  in  the  last  Cotton  Situation,  CS-I08, 
released  February  5>  1957*     The  carryover  of  linters  on  August  1,  1957  is 
expected  to  be  smaller  than  at  any  time  since  1952.     The  800,000  bales 
estimated  for  next  August  1  will  be  about  200,000  smaller  than  on  August  1, 
1956.     Although  disappearance  is  expected  to  decline  because  of  somewhat 
smaller  consumption,  this  decline  is  only  about  200,000  bales  as  compared  with 
a  600,000  bale  smaller  supply. 
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Linters  Pulp 
Prices  Increase 


Prices  for  purified  linters  continued  to  increase  and  in  January  were 
the  highest  since  July  1952.    The  January  price  of  13. 90  cents  per  pound 
compares  with  12.15  cents  in  December,  10.15  cents  in  January  1956,  and  the 
July  1952  price  of  15.80  cents  per  pound.    The  price  for  purified  linters 
in  January  was  higher  than  the  price  for  the  three  types  of  dissolving  wood 
pulp  used  in  producing  rayon  and  acetate.    The  dissolving  wood  pulp  prices 
have  remained  constant  since  January  1951*    They  were  11.25  cents  per  pound 
for  acetate  and  cupra  grade,  9.75  cents  for  high  tenacity  viscose  grade, 
and  9«25  cents  for  standard  viscose  grade. 


Manmade  Fiber 
Production 


The  production  of  all  manmade  fibers  in  the  U.  S.  from  1951  to  1956 
increased  by  about  l45  million  pounds.    However,  production  of  rayon  and 
acetate  decreased  by  about  146  mil  lion  pounds  and  the  production  of  non- 
cellulosic  fibers  increased  by  about  292  million  pounds.     (See  table  7). 

Since  1951  the  production  of  rayon  and  acetate  has  tended  to 
stabilize.    Although  there  have  been  fluctuations,  production  has  shown 
no  apparent  trend  either  to  increase  or  to  decline.    Prior  to  1951  there 
was  a  strong  upward  trend  in  the  production  of  rayon  and  acetate. 

This  production  of  non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  since  1940  when  data  first  became  available.    With  the  exception 
of  19^7  new  production  records  have  been  set  in  each  successive  year. 


Table  7.-  Manmade  fibers:    Production,  United 
States,  1951-56 


Year 


Rayon  and  acetate 


Non-cellulosic 


Total 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Million 
pounds 

1,294.2 
1,135.8 
1,196.9 
1,085.7 
1,260.7 
,l47>9 


Million 
pounds 

205.1 
255. 7 
297.0 
3^3.8 

455-1 
496.8 


Million 
pounds 

1,^99.3 
1,391.5 
1,^93-9 
1,429.5 
1,715.8 
1,644.7 


Compiled  from  Textile  Organon. 

The  production  of  manmade  fibers  in  the  U.  S.  in  1956  was  about  71  mil- 
lion pounds  less  than  in  1955.    The  decrease  was  caused  by  smaller  rayon  and 
acetate  production,  down  about  113  million  pounds.    The  production  of  the 
non-cellulosic  manmade  fibers  increased  by  about  42  million  pounds. 
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World  production  of  rayon  and  acetate  has  increased  steadily  during 
the  post  World  War  II  period  in  every  year  except  1952.    Production  in 
1956  was  about  5,215  million  pounds.    Since  1951  most  of  this  increase  has 
occurred  in  foreign  countries.     (See  table  8.)    In  1956  U.  S.  production 
accounted  for  about  22  percent  of  world  production  but  in  1951  it  had 
accounted  for  about  32  percent.    The  increase  in  foreign  production  from  1955 
to  1956  was  about  311  million  pounds.    However,  the  rate  of  increase  in  rayon 
and  acetate  production  abroad  has  been  declining  over  the  past  four  years. 
In  1953  production  increased  over  1952  by  about  512  million  pounds.  This 
rate  declined  in  each  successive  year  and  by  1956  had  declined  to  the  311  mil- 
lion pounds  mentioned  above. 


Table  8.-  World  rayon  and  acetate  production:  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  1951-56 


United  States  : 

Forei 

gn 

Total 

Year 

Quantity 

:  Percentage  of: 
:         total  : 

Quantity  : 

Percentage  of: 
total  : 

Quantity 

Mi  1 ] i  on 

pounds 

Percent 

Million 

pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

1951 

1952 

1953 

195^  ' 

1955 

1956 

1,29^.2 
1,135-8 
1,196.9 
1,085.7 
1,260.7 
1,147.9 

32.3 
31-8 

28.9 
24.2 

25.1 
22.0 

2,716.3 
2,434.6 
2,946.0 
3,402.5 
3,756.0 
4,067.1 

67.7 
68.2 
71.1 
75.8 

74.9 
78.O 

4,010.5 
3,570.4 
4,142.9 
4,488.2 

5,016.7 
5,215.0 

Compiled  from  Textile  Organon. 


According  to  the  Textile  Organon  prices  for  rayon  staple  fiber  were 
reduced  during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  first  part  of  March. 
Prices  for  1^-  denier  rayon  staple  fiber  were  reduced  from  31  and.  32  cents  a 
pound  to  29  cents  a  pound  by  two  large  producers. 

THE  EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  SITUATION 

The  U.  S.  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  declined  during  the 
1956-57  marketing  year  after  increasing  for  several  years.    At  the  same  time, 
disappearance  increased  and  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  is  expected  to 
be  less  than  100,000  bales  for  the  first  time  since  1953  and  the  smallest 
since  1952.    Prices  for  American-Egyptian  cotton  have  been  competitive  with 
prices  for  Karnak  cotton  (grown  in  Egypt)  since  the  start  of  1956.  The 
consumption  and  export  of  domestically  grown  extra-long  staple  cotton  in 
1956-57  are  larger  than  at  any  time  since  records  began  in  1919* 
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The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  1956-57 
marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about    237; 300    running  bales.    This  compares 
with  approximately  303-500  bales  in  1955-56  and  is  the  first  decline  in  supply 
since  the  1951-52  season.     (See  table  16.)    The  supply  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  in  1956-57  includes  a  starting  carryover  of  128,200  running  bales,  a 
crop  of  49  053  running  bales  and  estimated  imports  of  about    60,000    bales  of 
500  pounds  each. 


Table  9--  Carryover  of  extra-long  staple  cotton: 
by  growths,  U.  S.  1950  to  1956 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

American 
Egyptian  \ 

oca 

Island 

Egyptian 

Peruvian  : 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1950 

2.8 

0.6 

58.5 

3-2 

65.O 

1951 

:  21.3 

.8 

56.1 

k.2 

82.4 

1952 

:  10.3 

•  5 

33-1 

k.O 

1+7-9 

1953 

:  31.9 

•  5 

58.1 

3.h 

93-9 

195*+ 

:      102 . 7 

.6 

52.9 

2.2 

158.4 

1955 

:  139.9 

30.9 

5.3 

176.1 

1956  2/ 

:      106 . 9 

K 

l4.2 

7-1 

128.2 

1/  Not  available.    2/  Preliminary. 


Estimated  imports  in  1956-57  of  about    60,000    bales  compare  with  im- 
ports of  about  85,900  bales  in  1955-56  and  the  import  quota  of  95, 118  bales  of 
500  pounds  each.    The  decline  in  imports  is  being  caused  by  the  restricted 
supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  available  from  Egypt  and  the  competitive 
pricing  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  discussed  below. 

Imports  of  all  extra-long  staple  cotton  into  the  U.  S.  from  August  1, 
1956  through  January  1957  totaled  27,408  bales.    In  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  imports  were  51,039  bales.    Preliminary  information  indicates  imports 
through  March  2,  1957  of  about  33,^00  bales.     (See  table  10.) 


Table  10.-  U.  S.  cotton  imports:    From  Egypt  and  Peru, 
August  through  January,  1953-5^  to  1956-57 


Year 
beginning 
August  1  : 

Egypt 

:              Peru  : 

Total 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

1953  ; 

:  38,933 

7,3H 

1+6,244 

1954  : 

23,075 

16,287 

39,362 

1955 

:  32,6*48 

18,391 

51,039 

1956 

19,189 

5,811 

1/25,000 

1/  Does  not  include  imports  of  2,376  bales  of  long  staple  cotton  from  Mexico 
and  32  bales  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  production  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  in 
1956-57  is  estimated  at  about  1,217,000  bales.    This  compares  with  1,060,000 
and  972,000  bales  in  1955-56  and  195^-55-    About  617,000  bales  of  the 
1956-57  total  are  being  produced  in  Egypt.     Close  to  50  percent  of  Egypt's 
total  exports  of  this  type  of  cotton  from  August  1  through  December  1956 
was  shipped  to  Iron  curtain  countries.    In  1955-56  Egypt  shipped  about  hO  per- 
cent of  her  total  exports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries.    Furthermore,  stocks  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  foreign 
free  world  at  the  start  of  the  1956-57  marketing  year  were  smaller  than  they 
were  a  year  earlier.    Despite  a  production  increase  of  about  V7,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world,  the  supply  of  such  cotton  available  for 
foreign  free  world  use  is  diminishing. 

Disappearance  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  in  1956-57  is 
estimated  at  about    170,000    bales,  the  largest  since  the  1929-30  marketing 
year.    The  total  for  the  current  season  compares  with  disappearance  in 
1955-56  of  about  1^3,000  bales.    Although  the  estimate  of  domestic  mill 
consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  is  down  from  1955-56,  exports  are 
expected  to  increase  sharply.    They  are  expected  to  be  the  largest  since 
records  began  in  1911.     (See  table  16. ) 

Exports  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  during  the  current  season  are 
estimated  at  about    60,000    bales.    This  compares  with  20,300  in  1955,  which 
was  the  previous  record  high.    U.  S.  exports  are  increasing  because  of  the 
reduced  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  available  in  the  foreign  free 
world  and  the  competitive  pricing  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  explained  below. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  1956-57  season  is  expected  to  decline  from  the  123,000  bales 
consumed  in  1955-56  to  about  110,000  bales.    Despite  the  decline  in  the 
consumption  of  all  extra-long  staple  cotton,  the  consumption  of  American- 
Egyptian  cotton  is  expected  to  increase.    In  1955-56  about  30,000  bales  of 
American -Egyptian  cotton  were  consumed  in  the  U.  S.  This  comprised  about 
2h  percent  of  all  extra-long  staple  cotton  consumed.    During  the  current 
season  expected  consumption  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  is  about  70,000 
bales,  or  about  63  percent  of  the  total  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  consump- 
tion.   From  August  1,  1956  through  February  1957,  approximately  Ul,000  bales 
of  American-Egyptian  cotton  were  consumed  by  domestic  mills.    The  consumption 
of  all  extra-long  staple  cotton  during  this  period  was  about  65,000  bales. 
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Extra-long    staple  cotton  consumption  by  growth 
U.  S.,  1950-51  to  date  ' 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

:  American- 
:  Egyptian 

Egyptian 

*  Peruvian 

'    Sea  Island 

*  • 

iQuan-* 
Jtity  J 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

'Quan- 
tity 

: Per cent - 
:age  of 
:  total 

\ Quan- 
tity 

: Percent - 
:age  of 
:  total 

[Quan- 
tity 

: Percent - 
rage  of 
:  total 

: Total 

: 1,000 
[bales 

Pet. 

1,000 
bales 

Pet. 

1,000 
bales 

Pet. 

1,000 
bales 

Pet. 

1,000 
bales 

1950  ; 

1951  ! 

1952  ; 

1953  J 

1954  : 

1955  : 
Aug.  1,1956: 
thru  Feb.  : 
1957  : 

!  3^.5 
2k. k 
10.5 
6.1 
Q.k 
30.0 

ko.9 

22. k 
31.0 
10.2 
6.1 
7.6 
2k. k 

62.8 

102.7 

1*5.1 
l6.k 
80.1 

85.5 
70.3 

15.0 

66.6 

57.3 
7^.2 

79.5 
77.0 
57.2 

23.1 

16.0 

8.3 
15.0 
lk.0 
17.1 
22.7 

9.2 

10. ^ 
10.6 
1^.5 
13.9 
15.4 
18.4 

lk.1 

0.9 
•9 

1.1 
•  5 

U 

0.6 
1.1 
1.1 
•  5 

15^.1 
78.7 
103.0 
100.7 
111.0 
123.0 

65.I 

l/  Data  not  available 


The  increased  mill  consumption  of  American -Egyptian  cotton  probably  is 
attributable  to  the  reduced  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton  and  the  competitive 
pricing  of  American -Egyptian  cotton.    The  improved  qualities  of  the  Pima 
S-l  variety  of  American -Egyptian  cotton,  which  has  become  available  in 
commercial  quantities  during  the  past  two  years,  have  also  helped  to  increase 
consumption. 

The  price  for  American -Egyptian  cotton,  landed  New  England,  grade 
number  3,  1-7/16  inches  in  staple  length  in  February  was  72.00  cents  per 
pound.    This  compares  with  77*25  cents  for  Karnak,  fully  good  to  extra  landed 
New  England.    This  price  relationship  has  prevailed  generally  since  January 
1956.    Although  the  prices  for  both  Karnak  and  American -Egyptian  cotton 
have  fluctuated  over  this  period,  American -Egyptian  cotton  generally  has 
been  a  little  lower.    The  competitive  pricing  of  American -Egyptian  cotton 
since  January  1956  reflects  the  reduction  of  the  price  support  level  to 
75  percent  of  parity  for  the  1955  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  The 
price  support  for  the  195 6  crop  was  also  held  at  75  percent  of  parity,  or 
an  average  support  level  of  56.62  cents  per  pound  for  the  entire  extra- 
long  staple  crop.    Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress  to  fix  the 
support  level  for  extra-long  staple  cotton  at  75  percent  of  parity.  Under 
legislation  now  in  effect,  the  price  support  level  for  extra-long  staple 
cotton  varies  between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  depending  upon  the 
relation  between  supply  and  disappearance. 
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If  we  deduct  estimated  disappearance  from  estimated  supply  for  the 
1956-57  season,  the  estimated  carryover  for  August  1,  1957  is  about 

67,000    bales.     This  compares  with  approximately  128,000  bales  in  1956  and 
will  be  the  smallest  carryover  since  the  ^7,900  bales  on  August  1,  1952. 

The  data  discussed  above  do  not  include  figures  for  extra-long  staple 
cotton  held  in  the  national  stockpile.     On  March  18  the  General  Services 
Administration  announced  that  it  had  been  authorized  "to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
the  disposition  of  the  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  now  being  held  in 
the  national  stockpile. "    The  announcement  stated  that  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  State,  and  Commerce  will  be  consulted  in  developing  a  plan  of 
disposition  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval.  Resolutions 
to  release  50>000  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  from  the  national  stock- 
pile for  Immediate  use  also  have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress.     The  supply 
for  unrestricted  use  in  the  1957-58  and  subsequent  marketing  years  could  be 
affected  by  the  disposition  plans  for  the  extra-long  staple  cotton  held  in 
the  national  stockpile. 


The  next  issue  of  the  Cotton  Situation  is 
scheduled  for  release  on  June  k,  1957 
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Table  14.-  Cotton  ginned:    United  States,  crops  of 
195^,  1955  and  1956 


State 
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l,  453V 

Florida  ; 

J-  I 

1  C 

9 

±0 

15 

9 

Georgia  : 

Al  C 

094 

5(9 

oil 

r7r\r\ 
(VV 

ctQ 

578 

Illinois  ; 

3 

0 

c. 

3 

3 

O 
d 

3 

lvenouCivy  , 

A 
O 

A 
O 

O 

Q 
O 

•7 
( 

A 
O 

.Louisiana  , 

cAO 

5  I  ^ 

C~/T\ 

5  fo 

1:7  0 

5  f  3 

cAk 
504 

cA  0 
5o3 

Mississippi  ! 

X,  ?04 

1,990 

l,  5  (  i 

1,  2  (0 

0  noi 

1,009 

Missouri  ! 

470 

don 

)i),7 

)i  )iA 

)iA  c 
4Up 

).  )i  ii 
444 

T\Tot  t    Mq        a  f~\  * 

iMcw  1-iexj.co  , 

ooA 

J 

OCA 

OAA 

North  Carolina  : 

335 

360 

366 

368 

355 

361 

ViVJ-CUivJillCL  t 

28q 

-V  1 

South  Carolina 

521 

566 

522 

498 

570 

513 

Tennessee  : 

53^ 

613 

527 

543 

620 

5-7 

Texas  : 

3,363 

3,957 

3, 555 

3,960 

4,060 

3,631 

Virginia  : 

10 

11 

11 

10 

11 

11 

T/    Totals  were  ma^.e  before  data  -were  rounded  to  thousands. 
2/  Preliminary. 

Includes  404,845  bales  of  the  crop  of  1956  ginned  prior  to  August  1  -which 


was  counted  in  the  supply  for  the  season  of  1955-56,  compared  with  313,958 
and  388,229  bales  of  the  crops  of  1955  and  195^- 

The  statistics  in  this  report  for  1956  are  subject  to  revision.     Included  in 
the  total  for  1956  are  6, 3^-3  bales  which  ginners  estimated  -would  be  turned  out 
after  the  March  canvass  compared  with  3,3^  for  1955;  American-Egyptian  bales 
49,053  for  1956;  41,516  for  1955;  and  40,919  for  1954. 

The  average  gross  weight  per  bale  for  the  crop,  excluding  linters,  is 
506.0  pounds  for  I956;  506.I  for  1955;  and  502. 9  for  195--.    The  number  of 
ginneries  operated  for  the  crop  of  1956  is  6,662  compared  with  6,929  for  1955 
and  7,070  for  195^. 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  report  March  20,  1957* 
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Table  15.-  All  kinds  of  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States 
average  1935-39,  194-5-49  and  1950  to  date 


Supply 


beginning 
August  1 

Carryover 
'  beginning 
of  season 

Production: 

y  •■ 

Imports  \ 

City 
crop 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2 

Average 

1935-39 

8,336.4 

12,711.0 

170.6 



21,278.0 

Average 

1945-49 

5,877.4 

11,905.5 

251.7 

23.O 

18,057.6 

1950 

6,846.1 

9,850.7 

188.8 

28.0 

16,913.6 

1951  : 

2,277.9 

15,028.7 

72.2 

40.0 

17,418.8 

1952  : 

2,789.4 

15,124.1 

193.2 

42.0 

18,148.7 

1953  : 

5,604.8 

16,359.5 

141.6 

43.0 

22,148.9 

195^  : 

9,727.9 

13,544.1 

146.3 

46.0 

23,464.3 

1955  : 

11,205.4 

14,632.9 

136.6 

47.0 

26,021.9 

1956  4/  : 

14,528.8 

13,150.3 

100.0 

27,779.1 

1957  tj  : 

12,029.1 

Distribution 


Consumption 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

6,938.2 

9,037.7 

3_/l0,509 .4 
37  9,196.0 
V  9,461.2 
8,576.2 
8,841.5 

2/  9,209.6 
8,750.0 


Exports 

jD©  s  "t  r  oyc  cL 

Total 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

1,000 
bales  2/ 

5,297,4 

56.8 

12,292.4 

3,927.4 

33.6 

12,998.7 

4,107.7 
5,514.8 
3,048.2 
3,760.5 
3,445.5 

27.0 
35.0 
50.0 
75.0 
60.0 

14,644.1 
14,745.8 
12,559-4 
12,411.7 
12,347.0 

2,214.6 

7,000.0 

11,424.2 
15,750.0 

1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings.  2/  Running  bales  except  imports  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds.  3/  Adjusted  to 
calendar  year.    4/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 

Table  16.-  Extra-long  staple  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  1945-49,  and  1950  to  date  1/ 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

Caryover 
beginning 
of  season 

\    Production  [ 

Imports  [ 

Total 

[    Consumption  [ 

Exports  ] 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Average 

1935-39 

48.2 

21.0 

61.4 

130.6 

80.0 

0.2 

80.2 

Average 

1945-49 

62.9 

3.0 

129.8 

195.7 

124.4 

•  7 

125.1 

1950 

65.O 

62.2 

120.8 

248.0 

154.1 

H 

154.1 

1951 

82.4 

46.0 

46.1 

174.5 

78.7 

78.7 

1952 

47-9 

93-5 

132.5 

273.9 

103.0 

% 

103.0 

1953 

93.9 

64.5 

92.1 

250.5 

100.7 

100.7 

195^ 

158.4 

4o.9 

98.4 

297.7 

111.2 

101.6 

1955 

176.I 

41.5 

85.9 

303.5 

123.0 

20.3 

143.3 

1956  4/ 

128.2 

49.1 

60.0 

237.3 

110.0 

60.0 

170.0 

1957  hj 

67.3 

bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  500  pounds.    3_/  Less  than  50  bales.    4/  Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 

Table  17.-  Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
average  1935-39,  1945-49  and  1950  to  date  1/ 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 

\  Production] 

Imports  \ 

City 
crop 

|  Total 

Mill  : 
Consumption: 

Exports 

Destroyed 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Average 

56.8 

1935-39 

8,288.2 

12,750.0 

109.2 

21,147.4 

6,858.2 

5,297.2 

12,212.2 

Average 

3,926.7 

1945-49 

5,814.5 

11,902.5 

121.9 

23.0 

17,861.5 

8,913.3 

33-6 

12,873.6 

1950 

6,781.1 

9,788.5 

68.0 

28.0 

16,665.6 

10,355-3 

4,107.7 

27.O 

14,490.0 

1951 

2,195.5 

14,982.7 

26.1 

40.0 

17,244.3 

9,H7.3 

5,51^.8 

35.0 

14,667.1 

1952 

2,7^1.5 

15,030.6 

60.7 

42.0 

17,874.8 

9,358.2 

3,048.2 

50.0 

12,456.4 

1953 

5,510.9 

16,295.0 

49.5 

43.0 

21,898.4 

8,475.5 

3,760.5 

75-0 

12,311.0 

195^ 

9,569.5 

13,503.2 

47.9 

46.0 

23,166.6 

8,730.3 

3,445.1 

60.0 

12,235.4 

1955 

11,028.1 

14,591.4 

50.7 

47.O 

25,718.4 

9,086.6 

2,194.3 

11,280.9 

1956  3V 

14, 400.6 

13,101.2 

40.0 

27,541.8 

8,640.0 

6,940.0 

15,580.0 

1957  2/ 

11,961.8 

1/  Difference  between  data  in  two  preceding  tables.  2/  Running  bales  except  foreign  which  is  in  500  pound  bales. 
Preliminary,  partially  estimated. 
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Table  18.-  Cotton:    Exports,  by  staple  length  and  by  countries  of  destination, 
United  States,  December  1956  and  January  1957 


December  1956 

January  1957 

Country 
of 

destination 

1-1/8 
inches 
and 
over 

to 
1-1 /8 

Under 
1  inch 

Total 

1-1/8 
inches 
and 
over 

x  xucn 
to 
1-1/8 

Under 
x  inch 

Total 

1/ 

J.  Li 1 1C  0 

1/ 

1  Li  <-■  I  ic  b 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

500  pound 

500  pound 

500  pound 

500  pound 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales  3/ 

bales  3/ 

bales  3/ 

bales  3/ 

Europe 

N 

\ 

United  Kingdom 

18,321 

98,501 

31,168 

147,990 

22,798 

77,130 

33,541 

133,469 

Austria 

2,846 

2,463 

44 

5,353 

1,634 

2,695 

662 

4,991 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg 

2,427 

42,192 

5,186 

49,805 

1,891 

33,129 

4,771 

39,790 

Denmark 

500 

4,047 

205 

4,752 

106 

1,151 

208 

1,465 

Eire 

90 

119 

209 

0 

309 

0 

309 

Finland 

0 

3,359 

0 

3,359 

0 

2,343 

0 

2,343 

France 

9,780 

18,354 

2,286 

30, 420 

10,299 

18,050 

2,358 

30,706 

Germany  (West) 

28,549 

118,111 

6,028 

152,688 

15,791 

87,056 

3,842 

106, 689 

Italy 

3,708 

31,696 

5,434 

40,838 

5,071 

29,516 

5,640 

40,228 

Netherlands 

12,936 

28,387 

1,632 

42,955 

11,265 

23,466 

3,799 

38,530 

Norway 

300 

2,046 

0 

2,346 

157 

2,188 

735 

3,080 

Portugal 

^66 

s  444 

164 

S  Q7L 
J  7  "  1  ^ 

53 

1 4  877 

1  cos 

16  8ss 

Spain 

13,600 

33,346 

1,783 

48,729 

14,718 

6,729 

1,017 

22, 464 

Sweden 

:  977 

13,552 

1,695 

16,224 

49 

23,455 

3,088 

26,592 

Swi  t.7PT]  find 

6,576 

15,024 

1,524 

23,124 

2,604 

11,428 

640 

14,671 

Trieste 

:  0 

198 

107 

305 

106 

414 

0 

520 

Yugoslavia 

:  321 

0 

0 

321 

261 

0 

0 

261 

Other 

:  0 

600 

1,670 

2,270 

0 

490 

625 

1,115 

Total  Europe 

101,207 

417,410 

59,045 

577,662 

86,802 

334,425 

62,851 

484,078 

Other  Countries : 

Canada 

:  1,900 

29,114 

4,752 

35,766 

1,785 

22,252 

2,476 

26,513 

Colombia 

:  0 

958 

0 

958 

0 

2,453 

0 

2,453 

Bolivia 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chile 

:  740 

1,609 

0 

2,349 

2,040 

4,555 

0 

6,595 

India 

26,846 

1,841 

0 

28,687 

65,390 

549 

0 

65,938 

Pakistan 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

205 

Indonesia 

:  0 

1,192 

1,230 

2,422 

0 

857 

0 

857 

Korea 

:  98 

4,638 

27,204 

31,940 

99 

80S 

9,866 

10,774 

Hong  Kong 

:  720 

1,495 

10, 583 

12,798 

530 

937 

4,652 

6,119 

Taiwan 

:       1, 515 

1,244 

14,889 

17,648 

3,247 

2,364 

9,123 

14,734 

Japan 

:  12,237 

117,509 

65,070 

194,816 

3,302 

130,411 

47,333 

181,045 

Australia 

:  520 

9,340 

1,200 

11,060 

210 

7,858 

0 

8,068 

French  Morocco 

:  0 

1,052 

633 

1,685 

0 

0 

80 

80 

Union  of  South 

Africa 

i  ^55 

2,8l4 

601 

3,870 

0 

783 

662 

1,445 

Other 

:  2,485 

12,938 

1,996 

17,419 

449 

8,905 

1,167 

10,520 

World  total 

:  148,723 

603,154 

187,203 

939,080 

164,060 

517,155 

138, 210 

819, 424 

l/  Includes  American  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton. 
2/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded. 

3/  Data  in  running  bales  not  available.    Data  shown  are  in  500  pound  gross  weight  bales. 
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